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Johnson's " Life." This was in George Campbell's Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, published in 1776, which contained the following illus- 
tration under the section " Want of meaning — the learned " : 

Of the same kind of school-metaphysics are these lines of Cowley : 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal noiv does always last. 

What an unsatiable appetite has this bastard philosophy for 
absurdity and contradiction ! " 

The field, then, it will be admitted, had been pretty Avell pre- 
pared when, in 1778, Dr. Johnson set his pen to paper and wrote 
his famous sentence: 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century appeared a race 
of writers that may be termed the metaphysical poets. 

Arthur H. Nethercot. 
The University of Chicago. 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD IN THE MEDIAEVAL 
GERMAN EPIC 

Literature, as we are well aware, is determined by social forces, 
and clearly reflects the civilization of its own and preceding times. 
One of the greatest differences between modern literature and 
that of mediaeval times is the difference in the emphasis which 
is placed upon blood-relationship. While the literature of to-day 
deals with the individual, the mediaeval German epic deals with 
the closely connected kin group. Every page of this early litera- 
ture breathes a tale of the importance of blood-relationship, 
and in the course of its narrative the typical epic presents a 
family genealogy of astonishing extent and complexity. In so 
doing, the epic faithfully reflects the social organization of the 
mediaeval world, in which man, as an individual, scarcely existed. 
On the one hand there is a complete absence of individual liberty 
in mediaeval society, offset on the other by a remarkable com- 
munity of interest and purpose. Individuality in those days was 
submerged in the Sippe, the larger kin group. The tie of blood, 

"Campbell, Phil, of Rhet. (London, 1776), ir, 81-2. 
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18 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

of so slight importance to us, involved the question of life and 
death itself. Organized on the principle of one for all and all 
for one, all the members of the kindred answered for the misdeeds 
of a single member, for they were regarded as almost equally- 
guilty; or they all joined in the defence or avenging of a single 
member against the agressions of others. Thus it is that the 
various members of the kin group were regarded much as we re- 
gard the members of a single living body. 

A picturesque phase of this emphasis upon kin is the belief 
in the potency of the blood to reveal itself; that even those who, 
upon meeting, are entirely unconscious of any tie of kinship are 
inevitably and irresistibly drawn together by the cry of the 
common blood. The German epics return repeatedly to this 
theme. Thus, in Biterolf und Dietleib, the hearts of father and 
son respond to their unknown relationship. Dietleib has set out 
to search for his father who had left home when the son was 
but two years old. They meet, unknown to each other, at Etzel's 
court. 

Sin vater saz ouch da zehant. 

der knabe was im unbekant, 

ouch erkande er sines vater niht. 

swa ieman sippefriunt siht, 

wart ers mit kiinde niht gewar, 

in treit iedoch das herze dar. (3319 ff.) 

A later reference is made to this relationship : 

daz sich Bitrolf und sin suon 

nie mohten kunt getuon, 

ez enhaete ir herze daz geseit 

den kiienen recken vil gemeit 

dazs einander solden wesen holt. 

swie siz niht haeten versolt, 

si wehselten doch dicke 

vil guetliche blicke. ( 4077 ff. ) 

In Gottfried's Tristan neither Marke nor his sister's son, Tristan, 
knows at their meeting who the other is, but a tropesis of the 
blood draws them irresistibly to each other : 

nu Tristan den kiinec sehen began, 

er begunde im wol gevallen. 

vor den andern alien 

sin herze in sunder uz erlas, 

wan er von sinem bluote was: 

diu nature zoh in dar. (3238ff.) 
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And thruout the epic the attraction of the uncle to the nephew is 
pictured even more strongly. 

Priamus, in the Trojanische Krieg, is powerfully drawn to his 
son who is unknown to him: 

in lerte diu nature daz 

und der sippesohefte reht, 

daz im der junge siieze kneht 

wart iibermaezeclichen trut. 

swie Priamus niht iiber lut 

erkande, daz er was sin kint, 

doeh truoc er im an underbint 

gar innecliche friuntschaft, 

wan sippebluot daz hat die kraft, 

daz ez vil kume sich verhilt. 

ez laehet magen unde spilt 

engegen duroh der ougen tiire 

und machet iemer sich her fiire, 

swa friunt gesitzet friunde bi. 

swie tiefe ez da verborgen si, 

ez wirt ze liehte sehiere braht: 

da von der kiineo was verdaht 

uf Parisen deste me. 

ez was sin sun von rehter e, 

des truoc in diu nature dar 

uf den juncherren wunnevar 

und spilt im allez tougen 

engegen durch diu ougen. 

Im seite sin gemiiete, 

daz an in beiden bluete 

der waren sippesohefte fruht. (3204ff. ) 

Similarly, Paris' grandfather, Lamedon, feels the relationship 
at sight: 

do Paris kam ze hove dar 

and in Lamedon ersach, 

do truoc er vroudenrich gemach 

von des juncherren giiete. 

im seite ouch sin gemiiete, 

daz er im sippe waere. ( 4694 S. ) 

Valentin, in Valentin und Namelos, defends his mother Phila, 
not knowing her identity. In the words of the poet, 

aldar schen der naturen kraft 

unde der elementen macht. (1619'f.) 
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Arriving at Artus' court, Wigalois, in the epic of that name, is 
liked by all, especially by his unknown father Gawan. They feel 
the cry of their common blood: 

ir geselleschait diu was guot 
beidiu ir herze unde ir muot 
warn einander heimlieh, 
deiswar, daz was billich, 
sit si eines libes waren. 
ir ougen des niht verbaren 
sine lacheten ofte einander an. 

In Wilhelm von Wenden, the father has sold his two sons in their 
infancy. When these brothers meet later in life unknown to each 
other, their common blood speaks to them : 

iefcweder an den andern saoh. 

ir muot, ir geliche jach 

frhmtschaft an dem andern. 

ir tuikuntliches wandern 

daz sie vor heten getan, 

ir sorge truoe uf frouden ban, 

unkuntlicher sippe kraft 

brahte in werder liebe haft 

dise edeln vrien jungen, 

daz ir herze zesamen rungen. 

ieglieher bi im selben jach, 

so lieben friunt er nie gesach 

und bi dern ergerner waere. (4922'ff. ) 

These two brothers are forced, because of their need, to practice 
robbery in the forest. The father, who by chance is appointed 
by the queen of the land to investigate the robberies, arrives 
suddenly and unexpectedly in their camp, where he confronts 
them. Even in this exceedingly tense situation, and with a psy- 
chology which to us is strikingly false, parent and sons feel the 
call of their common blood ! Springing up in the greatest fear, the 
two sons nevertheless stand as tho banned, for 

ieglieher mit im selben jaeh 
daz er nie man so gerne gesach. 
diu nature seite in daz. 
Willalm in sinen sinnen maz 
mit warer liebe phli'hte. 
sinen ougen ze gesihte 
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nie kamen zwene junge man 

die in duhten so wol getan 

die er so gerne ie gesach. (6083 ff.) 

As they sit and talk, 

Willehalm, dem was also 

er enwurde von herzen nie so vro; 

also daz in diu naaere 

hete wunder, wavon daz waere, 

wannen im diu froude kaeme, 

diu im swaere so gar benaeme. (6113 ff.) 

It is interesting to contrast the viewpoint we have been con- 
sidering with that of modern literature, with its reflection of 
an entirely different social structure. Since those early times a 
great change has taken place. As early as the sixth century the 
organization of society in Europe in kin groups had hegun to 
disintegrate, and by the twelfth to the fourteenth century these 
had entirely crumbled away. More or less concomitant with this 
outer change, an inner transformation has taken place. While 
the individual has been gradually loosened from the closely woven 
social fabric in which he had been enmeshed, a strong and per- 
sistent current has widened, deepened and intensified the inner 
life of the individual, accentuating his independence and freedom 
of thought, — a development which has culminated in the scientific 
and philosophic achievement of the present day. 

The meeting of unknown relatives is not a rare motif in modern 
literature. It receives probably its most modern treatment at 
the hands of that most typically modern German poet, Lessing. 
His thoughtful drama, Nathan der Weise, is the story of a family 
the members of which have become scattered, meet unknown, and 
are finally reunited. 

Adventure and love lead the Sultan's brother, Assad, to Europe, 
where he marries a Christian wife and becomes a Christian 
knight under the name Wolf von Filnek. Leaving their son be- 
hind in the care of a maternal uncle, the wife accompanies the 
knight back to Palestine, where she dies upon birth of a daughter. 
The father himself dies shortly after in battle, having just before 
his death confided his motherless infant to the care of the friendly 
Jew, Nathan, who rears the child as his own daughter. Assad's 
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son, having become a Templar, proceeds to Palestine, where he 
is captured by the Mohemmedans and condemned to death. At 
the critical moment of the execution the Sultan Saladin, who is 
in reality the paternal uncle, is struck by what he takes to be the 
prisoner's accidental resemblance to his own long lost brother 
Assad, and, following the impulse of the moment, pardons him. 
In this incident as pictured by Lessing there is not the slightest 
trace of blood attraction. It is merely a matter of the recognition 
of physical resemblance. How strong the Templar's resemblance 
to bis father is, we learn from Nathan, who has known the father, 
and who, after the first meeting with the Templar, ejaculates: 

Nicht allein 
Wolfs Wuchs, Wolfs Gang, auoh seine Stimme. So, 
Volkommen so, warf Wolf sogar den Kopf, 
Trug Wolf sogar das Schwert im Arm, strich Wolf 
Sogar die Augenbraunen mit der Hand, 
Gleichsam das Feuer seines Bricks zu bergen. (1390f.) 

How entirely natural this recognition of resemblance is con- 
ceived to be we also learn from the mouth of Nathan : 

Warum hatte Saladin, 
Der sein Geschwister insgesamt so liebt, 
In jfingern Jahren einen Bruder nicht 
Nbch ganz besonders lieben konnen? — Pflegen 
Sich zwei Gesichter nicht zu ahneln? — 1st 
Ein alter Eindruck ein verlorner? — Wirkt 
Das Namliche nicht mehr das Namliche? — 
Seit wenn? — Wo steckt hier das Unglaubliche ? — 
Ei 'freilich, weise Daja, war's fur dich 
Kein Wimder mehr. (259 f.) 

In the mediasval epic this uncle and nephew would have been 
strongly attracted to each other at once, and even without the 
motivation of resemblance would have felt their kinship. In 
Lessing's drama, altho the nephew's resemblance to his father 
is so striking as to stir the emotions of the Sultan and to prompt 
him to spare the Templar's life, neither character is drawn towards 
the other nor does either form the faintest notion that they may 
be related. The Sultan's emotional impulse is solely in recollec- 
tion of his brother, and his indifference to the Templar is shown 
by his promptly ignoring and forgetting the man whose life he has 
spared (1357 ft, 2090 ff.). 
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We find a further illustration in this same drama in the meet- 
ing of the Templar and his unknown sister Recha. When all 
human help appears impossible, she is suddenly rescued from 
Nathan's burning house by a stranger, the Knight Templar. Here 
again there is no trace of blood attraction. " Kalt unci unge- 
riihrt " are the adjectives used to describe how, amid the cries of 
thanks, he leaves his prize, passes thru the wondering crowd, and 
disappears. Having performed his deed of heroism solely thru 
an instinctive feeling of duty, the Templar proudly holds aloof 
from every expression of thanks, and refuses even to see again 
the girl whom he has rescued. Now if in anyone, then certainly 
in Recha, with her keen woman's intuition, we should expect to 
find some sensing of the relationship existing between them, but 
thruout the play there is no such intimation. She feels an un- 
limited gratitude toward her savior, and at first even accepts her 
rescue as a miracle performed by God thru an angel. In her soul 
there are, however, no other feelings nor motives than a passion- 
ate thankfulness. Having seen and thanked the Templar, Recha 
is perfectly calm again, is indeed herself puzzled 

wie 
Auf einen solchen Sturm in ihrem Herzen 
So eine Sfcille plotzlich folgen konne. (1711 ff.) 

and Daja even refers to Recha's attitude as cold (1730 1). So 
entirely free is the sister from any touch of love for the Templar 
that she even fails to observe or understand the flaming love she has 
aroused in him (Act III, Scene in, 1692 ff.), or to understand 
the allusions to her own supposed love which are made by Nathan 
(Act II, Sc. iv, 1160 ff.), by Daja (Act III, Sc. in/l695ff.), 
and again by Saladin (Act V, Sc. vm, 3670 ff.). And when at 
the meeting in Saladin's place it is revealed that the Templar and 
Recha are brother and sister, she rushes to him at once with the 
joyful cry : " Ah ! mein Bruder ! " For there has been no love in 
her bosom to cause now a revulsion of feelings upon this startling 
revelation. 

The subterranean working of the blood need not be invoked to 
explain the fact that the Templar, on the other hand, falls in love 
with Recha upon visiting her. It is no more probable that the blood 
would urge him to love his unknown sister than that it would warn 
him against an incestuous relationship. Some critics do, indeed,, 
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ascribe the Templar's love to the misunderstood call of the blood, 1 
but this is not Lessing. They have failed to understand the 
author's purpose and to grasp his motivation. Altho the Templar's 
is an ardent love, it is of a distinctly different type from that of 
Faust for Gretchen. It is Nathan's idealism in Eecha which capti- 
vates him. So completely does the youthful and enthusiastic Temp- 
lar fall under the spell of Nathan's nobility of soul and his 
broadminded and lofty humanitarianism, that when Nathan, at the 
end of their first interview, once more urges the Templar to see 
the girl he has been scorning, the youth replies : 

Ich brenne vor Verlangen. (1323) 

In a piece of clear self-analysis which occurs in a monolog in the 
fifth act, the Templar recognizes the root of his love as springing 
from the fact that Eecha is Nathan's creation: 

Geschopf ? 
Und wessen? — Doch des Sklaven nicht, der auf 
Des Lebens oden Strand den Block geflosst 
Und sich davon gemacht? Des Kunstlers doch 
Wohl mehr, der in dem hingeworfnen Blocke 
Die gottliche Gestalt sich daohte, die 
Er dargestellt? — Ach! Rechas wahrer Vater 
Bleibt, trotz dem Christen, der sie zeugte — bleibt 
In Ewigkeit der Jude. Wenn ich mir 
Sie lediglich als Christendirne denke, 
Sie Bonder alles das mir denke, was 
Allein ihr so ein Jude geben konnte — 
Sprich, Herz, — was war an ihr, das dir geflel? 
Nichts! Wenig! ■Selbst ihr Lacheln, war' es nichts 
Als sanfte schone Zuckung ihrer Muskeln. 
War' was sie lacheln macht, des Reizes unwert, 
In den es sich auf ihrem Munde kleidet: — 
Nein, selbst ihr Lacheln nicht! Ich hab' es ja, 
Wohl schSner noch an Aberwitz, an Tand, 
Hohnerei, an Schmeichler und an Buhler, 
Verschwenden sehn! — Hat's da mich auch bezaubert? 
Hat's da mir auch den Wunsch entlockt, mein Leben 
In seinem Sonnensoheine zu verflattern? 
Ich wusste nicht! (3243 ff.) 

The Templar's love for Recha thus symbolizes the victory of the 
noble principles for which Nathan stands, just as the final re- 

1 Kettner, Lessings Dramen, 399 ff . ; Witkowski, Lessings Werhe, n, 246. 
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uniting of the entire family symbolizes the harmonizing of the 
religions of which the various family members are representatives, 
on the basis of tolerance and common humanity. It is because of 
the ideal tinge to this love that the Templar, and we with him, do 
not recoil too violently when Nathan reveals that the Templar and 
Eecha are brother and sister. Otherwise, our feelings at such 
an outcome would be distinctly unpleasant. There is naturally a 
strong clash of emotions in the Templar's breast at so startling a. 
revelation, but after a short struggle he is able to turn to Nathan 
with the remark : 

Ihr nehmt und gebt mir, Nathan ! 
Mit vollen Handen beides! — Nein! Ihr gebt 
Mir mehr, als Ihr mir nehmt! unendlich mehr! 
Ah meine Schvvester! meine Sch wester! (3803 ff.) 

It must be explicitly pointed out that none of these family mem- 
bers had suspected that they were related. The suspicion arose 
only in the mind of a third party, Nathan, and the fact is estab- 
lished not by the voice of the blood but by outside documentary 
evidence. 

Our conviction that Leasing would answer with a categorical 
"No !" the question as to whether there is a blood attraction between 
relatives is further strengthened by the author's clear pronounce- 
ment in the case of the deep and genuine reciprocal love between 
Eecha and her foster-parent Nathan. When Kecha, in her great 
anguish over the fear of losing a father in Nathan, cries out : 

Aber maoht denn nur das Blut 
Den Vater? nur das Blut? (3654 f.) 

thru the mouth of the Sultan Lessing gives the modern answer 
to her question: 

— das Blut, das Blut allein 
Maeht lange nooh den Vater nicht! maoht baum 
Den Vaber eines Tieres, gibt zum hoohsten 
Das erste Eeeht, sich diesen Namen zu 
Erwerben! (3662 ff.) 

Here is a clear expression of our modern view that the blood is not 
the essential in human relationships, — that true relationship 
springs from relation, — is more essentially a matter of post- 
natal association than of pre-natal, physiological facts. Altho we 
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still yield a measure of allegiance to the weakening tradition of the 
natural fondness of kin, we of to-day clearly realize that there is no 
mystical attraction of the blood, no tropesis which irresistibly draws 
relatives together. The tie between parent and child, brother and 
sister, uncle and nephew is the tie of affection resultant from asso- 
ciation, plus, usually, a kindly disposition springing from an in- 
tellectual interest in the fact that the relative is of our descent ; but 
it is nothing more. There may be a certain measure of compati- 
bility, or, indeed, of incompatibility, due to similarity of tempera- 
ment and inherited characteristics. It must be granted that the 
features of a relative, at a meeting incognito, might well set echoes 
reverberating in the mind and heart by their dim suggestion of some 
loved one. But if physical resemblance did not assist in recogni- 
tion, a meeting of a parent and child, or of a brother and sister 
unknown to each other would ordinarily be a matter of utter indif- 
ference on each side. The discovery of kinship would impart an 
intellectual interest which might be pleasant or unpleasant accord- 
ing to the circumstances. 

Thus our viewpoint, in keeping with the social and scientific 
tendencies of the times, has shifted radically from that of the 
mediaeval German epic. To us the viewpoint of the epic is false 
and exaggerated. It cannot be entirely explained as a phase of the 
crude hyperbole which characterizes the mediaeval epic, for it flows 
naturally from the emphasis which the times placed upon kin. A 
society which looks upon the members of the Sippe as the members 
of a single organic body but naturally entertains the belief that blood 
is potent to find its way to blood. How primitive this viewpoint is, 
is a question that cannot be entered into here. It is interesting to 
note that no trace of such belief is to be found in the much earlier 
HUdelrandslied, wbere the inability of the son to recognize the 
father leads to deadly combat. It is a viewpoint which seems 
particularly characteristic of the mediaeval world, and may have 
been influenced by the Christianity and mysticism of that period. 

Clair Hadyn Bell. 

University of California. 



